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God and the Countryside. 


By The BISHOP of COLCHESTER 
(The Rt. Rey. F. D. V. Narborough, M.A., B D.) 


HE subject that I have chosen is not in the least out of 
line with the work of the Industrial Christian Fellowship. 
Probably Prebendary Kirk will remember a quite extraordin- 
ary I.C.F. meeting at Fakenham in Norfolk, largely attended 
by clergy and people from all the surrounding villages. My 
wish would be that this sermon should help to prevent the 
Church from making the mistake of many Governments and 
many Local Officials, such as Regional Educational Officers, 
one of whom I know to be in the habit of prophesying to 
villages their imminent extinction. He could not even be said 
to be a Jeremiah, because he has no regrets for his message. 
For the Church, as experience teaches me, the countryside 
is a land of great promise. I do not pretend, after only five 
years of experience and observation, to say exactly how we 
shall enter into full possession of the good land. IE this ser- 
mon has any merits, you may perhaps regard it as a very little 
cluster of the grapes of Eshcol. 


The good effects of the better recognition of agriculture 
in our national economy are already apparent. After every 
confirmation, I ask all the candidates individually what they 
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are going to be. The great majority of Essex village boys say 
that they are going to work on the land; and they say it in 
a tone, and with a manner, which show that they could think 
of no preferable alternative. So the drift to the towns of the 
younger people in the couftry a little while ago was not due 
to original sin, or to any streak of degeneracy in their gen- 
eration. I have always thought it futile, because unreal, just 
to talk about the dignity of any kind of labour. When its 
value is given practical financial, material, sacramental recog- 
nition, then its dignity is recognised and realised, and men 
enter upon it, 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S DEPENDENCE ON GOD. 


It would never have been true, even in the worst days of 


the agricultural depression to regard the countryman as 
suffering from an inferiority complex. He has always been 
far too deeply aware of the compensations of. his mode of 
life ever to be really disturbed by urban lack of understand- 
ing. In fact, the reason why he persists in coming to Harvest 
Festival, in spite of censures from the pulpit for not coming 
at other times, is because he knows that in a great part of his 
life, in all that goes on in the course of the year to make the 
Harvest, he has been doing the Will of God. No doubt, 
about any more advanced proposition—theological, spiritual 
or moral—the countryman might shake his head and say he 
did not “know about the rights of that”; but in his work, his 
life work, God and he are such mates that you can hardly tell 
where the work of the one begins, and the work of the other 
leaves off! And the countryman is just waiting for us to do 
full justice to the values which he knows so well. 

I was discussing with some country clergy the other day 
whether the countryman is really dense or merely inarticulate: 
and one of them made a remark which deserves, I think, the 
greatest publicity. He said: “These people are not stupid, 


wee 
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they are simply the world’s greatest specialists.” We shall 
not advance, in this matter of God and the Countryside, unless 
we start from that realisation, and set always before our eyes 
the fact that, especially in districts like East Anglia, where 
agriculture is both traditional and scientific, the people are’ 
the world’s greatest specialists. 


Now it may not be easy, it may not be possible, to state 
the whole of the faith in terms of rural life, though our Lord 


‘gave us a very good start in that direction. But by a certain 


amount of trial and error in village sermons and Confirmation 
addresses, by trying various lines of approach, and watching 
and sensing the reaction of the congregation, I am discovering 
a few of the steps which their minds are ready to take. They 
can appreciate, at a Harvest Festival, that it would be very 
odd of God to make provision for life to go on, and not to 
give us any inkling as to how to live our lives. That is their 
step from natural towards revealed religion. Or again, they 
can appreciate the importance of the principle of growth. They 
can appreciate the fact that where there is no growth, no de- 
velopment, there is no life; and that fact, when worked out 
in the religious sphere, will win them in time from the negative 
morality which, in East Anglia at any rate, is a hangover from 
a Puritan past. 


THE CHURCH’S FESTIVALS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Meanwhile, we must beware of the urban tendency to 
under-estimate the effect of simple things. |The Catholic 
observance of the cycle of the agricultural year: Plough Sun- 
day, Rogationtide, Lammas, plus Harvest Festival, is a very 
important part of our regard and reverence for their special- 
isation. | A priest whom I recently helped to start these 
observances, or re-start them in his parish probably for the 
first time since the Reformation, by going myself on Plough 
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Sunday, Rogationtide and Lammas, tells me of the extra- 
ordinary effect they have had in making the people say: 
“The Church is at last showing a real interest in us.” And 
an interest in agriculture is essential to the individual country 
parson for a far better reason than that it gives him a topic 
of convérsation. An interest in agriculture is essential for 
him, because it is the only thing that will convince the 
countryman that the parson is a man of intelligence—intelli- 
gent enough for it to be worth his while to go to church to 
hear what he has to say. One of the very best of the country 
clergy in my Archdeaconry was himself formerly a farmer. 


But of course the greatest asset of the Church in the 
countryside is the extent to which the village is still a com- 
munity. The Church is hard put to it to create community 
out of nothing. It is hard for the Church in any place to 
create community unless the secular set-up around it gives it 
the raw materials for doing so. But in a village, if the country 
parson plays his part in all the more secular activities of the 
community, he can easily make the Church the co-ordinating 
and consummating factor in the life of the village community. 


BACK TO THE MIDDLE AGES. 


In Hadstock in North-West Essex, the best of the Middle 
Ages has come back to us. To describe it impressionistically 
for the sake of brevity—on St. Botolph’s Day (the Patronal 
Festival) a Fair held in support of Church funds, attended by 
everybody, culminating in a procession, by nearly all, through 
the decorated streets to the church for Te Deum—with the 


silver band, cope and mitre, and fathers carrying children on 
their shoulders. 


Let me give the reasons for this spectacular success. In 
the first place, the parish priest there might almost be called 
an interchangeable part: he operates some sort of wind instru- 
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ment in the silver band, and he can go up to a lad on a 
tractor and say: “Would you like a turn on my motor-bike 
while I do a furrow or two?” Secondly, there was a very 
daring thing that we did in that church; we held a Confirma- 
tion at the same service as the dedication of the village War 
Memorial, in the presence of all and sundry and with the 
hymns led by the aforesaid silver band. As another of my 
clergy said to me: “We must put on as many special services 
as possible until we have completely broken down the idea 
of any singularity or peculiarity in churchgoing, which in a 
little community tells so much more against churchgoing than 
in a larger one.” — 


As for Confirmations, I am very glad that there are three 
other bishops present, because I would deliberately say that 
in giving Confirmations village by village as far as it is hu- 
manly possible, a bishop is using the best instrument for Evan- 
gelism that is within any man’s reach. You see, the visit of 
a bishop is almost the only thing which conveys to the villager 
his membership of a Church beyond and above his little local 
horizon; and the Confirmation of young people, who have 
been well known to everybody since birth, makes an appeal 
and an impression which may well give the parish priest a 
fresh start in his ministry. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


Finally, we may look to scientific agriculture for the 
resolution of the conflict between Religion and Science. That 
conflict is fundamentally a conflict between the religious mood 
or frame of mind and the scientific mood or frame of mind. 
It is, the curse of Science when it is allowed to foster man’s 
own conceit instead of his admiration of the wisdom of God. 
To such cheapness and shallowness there is little temptation, 
even when the combine goes, in place of the horse and binder, 
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out in the rich Essex fields under the vast sky. There know- 
ledge does not oust reverence. It feeds it, fills it with rich- 
ness of content. 


The country parson does not need to be a genius; but, 
if the truth is told, the qualities which he does need are not 
by any means universal among the clergy—to be a good mixer 
at close quarters, and to have in the countryside a far more 
profound interest than that of a tripper. I think that if I 
were interviewing men for country benefices, I should ask 
them two questions at least. They would be first, “Do you 
like rain?’’, and secondly: “Do you like the winter?” Under 
these headings the ultimate answer would be: “If you don’t 
like rain, just because it makes you wet, you are showing the 
characteristic man-centredness of the townsman; and if you 
don’t like the winter, and cannot manage to like it, you are 
no true lover of nature, because of the vital processes of 
nature the winter is just as integral a part as any of the other 
seasons.” 


The trouble is that so many of the clergy are in the country 
for irrelevant reasons—treasons of health, or because of failure 
in the town. That is why there are so many failures in the 
country; and plenty of evidence can be brought against the 
optimism I have shown—evidence-that would be very mis- 
leading if it made you pessimistic. If we could afford to 
take a really long view, I would say: “Cease to deal with com- 
parative statistics of populations and concentrate on the 
countryside.” If we could do that then, as far as Essex is 
concerned, we might, rather like the Essex men in the Peasants’ 
Revolt, muster our bucolic forces and invade the Metropolis, 
coming to you on another Mission to London. 


H. B. Skinner & Co., Lid., S.ES. 


